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The Road Had a Clean Bill of Health 
for the Man Who Gould Fight Like That 


BY 

JOHN RUSSELL 


road—part of It. American firm 
Just bought out your Bogota crowd 
Reorganization—extension—and all 
that. They sent me down to find 
out who was doing the petty graft¬ 
ing hereabouts!” * 

McKeon regarded him, dully. 

"I’ve got my report” babbled th#* 
little man. “Oh, yes. I have it—a 
clean bill for any man who can fight 
like that.” 

He caught at his lip to still it. 
Then burst cat! 

“But still I don’t see,” he whimpered. 
“How could you do it? How?—coulu 
you find the nerve and the strength, 
and will? And why;?—Fifty thousand 
pesos!” 

“The spigotty devils!” answered 
McKeon, heavily. “They wanted' to 
rob the company!” 
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leader. The revolver c&jne away 
from the flaccid grip as he wrenched 
at It. He struck with the butt—once 
and again. 

* * * * 

T*HE prospector crawled out of the 
**- hides and sat staring stupidly at 
the shambles. Gone were his healthy 
pink and his twinkling look. He 
turned a wild glance up at the 
ghastly red ruin of a man who 


Once more McKeon leaped. And this 
time he huddled the unfortunate Tito 
before him like a bag of salt. 

The revolver barked twice. Tito 
screamed, and was trampled under 
foot as McKeon snaked a hand 
through the struggle and gripped the 
armed wrist. Interlocked. McKeon 
and the leader caromed aorosa the 
end of the car through drifting 
smoke and a bitter scent of scorched 
clothing, each straining for the in¬ 
stant advantage. 

“Paulo!” gasped the .leader. 
“Paulo!” 

McKeon whirled his man off his 
feet and stumbled backward just in 
time to escape the rippling stab of 
Paulo’s knife as the bandit crept 
from behind. 

It was madness then, in that single 
car, hung among the foothills of the 


* certain point on the coast. Within 
two hours. We are here. We arc 
gonfc. We are rich!” 

*. * * * 

V/l'KEON put out a hand against 
1 1 the side of the car to steady him¬ 
self. He slipped unconsciously into 


came to di4cuss,” he said. Is it per¬ 
mitted to ask the senor how much *of 
that tariff he forced us to pay will be 
turned in to the company?” 

The prospect??, standing by. had a 
curious impression that the man’s 
grievance, the supposed indignation 


M CKEON and the melancholy Igneous freight, bags of mineral 
engine-driver swung the specimens and stacks of hides, 
final shipment in through McKeon established himself on the 

. , tbe door ot the combined c i UTO8y wooden box at which Esteban 
freight and baggage car. . . . . . ■ . A , 

.. , . , had complained ana began to charge 

Es heavy,’ complained the en- ^ ^ * 

gine-driver in his lugubrious English, a black P*P e * Tbe prospector, smll- 
looking reproachfully at the clumsy 
box. “Es wort’ extra—to carry of 
that kind between our *ands.” 

“Go on now, Esteban,” growled 
McKeon. “Be satisfied with your ' 

graft, can’t you? And get steam on % 

that old teakettle/’ He tossed a ... 

lone, lean mall sack in before mak- 

The few ragged loungers who 

squatted in the dust and rolled inter- i 

minable cigarettes out of 


’’You did it!” he mouthed. “You 
did iteall yourself!” 

McKeon was in .rags, scored and 
crimson-slhshed. But his eyes 
glinted under the brows with hard 
lights. 

to laugh. 


The prospector began 
close to hysteria. 

“Man,” he cried, "I've 
I'm no prospector. 1’ir 


-newspaper 

looked on with languid Interest. It 
was well known to them that the 
tossing of the mail sack was the sig¬ 
nal for departure. Senor McKeon al¬ 
ways performed the ceremony with 
the mall sack when he was Just about 
to abandon his duties as station 
agent, shipping clerk, postmaster 
and freight handler, and assume those 
of conductor, brakeman and express 
messenger. And there would be no 
other train for forty-eight hours. 

MeKeon walked to the forward step 
and gavehe signal. A doleful shriek 
from the whistle responded as the 
locomotive and two cars, with rattle 
and clank, staggered* out across the 
plateau. Ticket pad and punch In 
hand, McKeon stood in the doorway, 
looking over his collection of passen¬ 
gers from under bushy brows with 
calculating eye. 

The usual crowd, apparently*. Small 
Planters from Buenaventura, small 
tradesmen from the plateau villages, 
chance workers in the mines, riff¬ 
raff of the mountains and the cattle 
plains, a motley carful. 

McKeon strolled down the aisle, 
marking the faces. Instinctively he 
graded his fares, from the coffee-dpl- 
ored mixtures of negro and Indian to. 
the lemon-hued mestizos. And as he 
marked he scowled. 

Tints, as racial emblems, had no 
significance for McKeon. But In one 
weighty particular he was concerned 
with the complexion of the patrons of 
the road. It had direct bearing upon 
his profit from the trip. It was a 
business consideration. And appar¬ 
ently luck was not with him this day. 
He noted an undue preponderance of 
lighter skins. That meant, naturally, 
more passengers who could not be 
bluffed with safety Into paying twice 
the legal fare, more difficulty in fix¬ 
ing arbitrary freight rates, and less 
reward for a hard-working function¬ 
ary like himself. 

He was still gauging the possibili¬ 
ties when he came to the rear of the 
‘•sr and a face showed out of the smoke 
veil that had no part in the prevail¬ 
ing color scheme. A young man 
stood on the platform between the 
cars. A little man, and white—not 
only white, but pink, with a blue eye 
that twinkled engagingly. 

McKeon regarded him with casual 
Interest, noting the riding suit of 
ducks that managed to fit so jauntily 
and the brand-new hat that set so 
snapplly upon him. 

"How’re you. Con?” he inquired, 
with ready address. “If it’s all the 
same to you, guess I’ll ride outside. 
I’m not good on mixed flavors, and 
it’s too various in there. Fine unch of 
assorted ruffians you carry.” 

McKeon nodded. “Prospectin’?” he 
Inquired. 

“Silver,” returned the other. “Just 
came down through the mountains. 
Got through without a knife in 
m3* back, my luck.” He shivered and 
laughed. “You don’t see many Amer¬ 
icans .this way*, do you?" 

“Not a dozen a >'ear.” , 

“Like the job?*’ 

McKeon twitched his shoulders. 

“Gotta like It,” was his laconic 
answer. 

He slouched back into the car and 
began to collect. The stranger lean¬ 
ed In the doorway to watch him. 


NEW YEAR IN D. C 
CENTURY AGO. 


BY O. U- WRIGHT. IT. 8. X.. RE¬ 
TIRED. 

A X interesting reach of time and 
a thrilling mass of changes 
Intervene between the Janu¬ 
aries of 1824 and 1924. The 
century that lies between was the 
moat revolutionary* in all the history 
of the world and the most marvelous 
in all the great volumes of human 
experience. 

It will prove worth while just to 
mention a few of the *things, events 
and people that served to mark the 
day a hundred y ears ago. It came on 


mentioned—presumably, on the anni¬ 
versary of that battle. 

In every paper were to be found 
numerous advertisements of sales of 
slaves and rewards for runaways; and 
of stocks of wines and liquors; and 
wet refreshments were provided, not 
only social functions, but on nearly 
every* street corner of the “Appian 
Way” and principal streets. 

Such prices as are mentioned of 
that time are astonishingly low. 
Meats, fowls, vegetables and fruits, 
while not supplied in such variety 
as now, were ridiculously cheap. 

We are told that board and lodginp 
at the leading hotels of the city. 
American style, “including liquors." 
was only* $1.50 to $2.50 a day. 

New Year then was celebrated gen¬ 
erally here, and attended with liberal 
libation, the younger men in society 
going, during the afternoon, to th*' 
residences of all friends and promi¬ 
nent people to call. People who did 
not care to serve the usual jefresb- 
ments or. for any* other reason, were 
not receiving, hung a basket on the 
outside of the front door for cards 
of callers. 

I find no notices of church services, 
and even though the day had not fal¬ 
len in the middle of the week, there 
were so few places of worship that 
probably such a service would have 
been conducted in the Hall of Repre¬ 
sentatives (now Statuary Hall) at 
the Capitol, where there was preach¬ 
ing regularly on Sundays—by the 
chaplains of the House or Senate or 
distinguished visitors. 

It was. as now, a social holida\ 
ending always with one or more balls 
after nurcrous dinners. 

Mrs. Decatur, who had remained in 
seclusion for a time after the un¬ 
timely death, in a duel, of the Com¬ 
modore. was entertaining lavishly at 
! the Kalorama mansion—late horn* 
of Joel Barlow, whose brother-in-law 
an Army officer, was a close friend 
of Her distinguished husband, and 
who had had his body placed in th* 
tomb there for the time being. 

Announcement was made of the 
sailing for Norfolk from Alexandria 
of the steamboat Potomac with a num¬ 
ber of passengers, including Commo¬ 
dore Hull and Capt. Elliott. United 
States Navy*. 

In the dearth of news in those day*, 
papers were given to extensive quota - 
jtion.from exchanges, and numerous 
; letters on all imaginable subjects, and 
j one of the items quoted in the In- 
! telllgencer from Philadelphia, headed 
I “Office Hunting.” said: “There are up- 
J ward of 300 applicants for the office 
j of flour inspector for the city of 
j Philadelphia.” 

Niles’ Weekly Register and other 
i papers were distressed over the pub- 
| lication of confidential correspond¬ 
ence between Mr. Jefferson and th* 
late President Adams, In which Mr. 
Adams appears to have made some 
slurring reference to Mr. Jackson, and 
when this was brought to the atten¬ 
tion of the latter. He sent a letter to 
the press, in which he said: “This is 
a nef&riolis attempt to poison an old 
friendship, at a time too late in-life to 
be repaired by* new affections." 
j The one letter carrier for the. whole 
city tramped the entire distance from 
j Georgetown to the navy yard on foot 
j —a distance of four miles—“with 
gr^at rapidity." 

The two busses, afterward named 
for popular commodores, made their 
trips along the main avenue (then 
mostly a quagmire) as regularly as 
possible. 


quotation. “All’s well that ends well.” 
as if well satisfied with current 
events. It was said afterward thaW 
1824 ushered In the "era of good feel¬ 
ing.” 

James Monroe was President; Dan¬ 
iel D. Tomkins, Vice President: John 
Quincy* Adams. Secretary of State: 1 
William H. Crawford, Secretary of 
the Treasury;. John C. Calhoun, Sec¬ 
retary of War: Samuel L. Southard. 
Secretary* of the Navy: William Wirt. 
Attorney General; John Marshall, 
Chief Justice; Bushrod Washington, 
assistant chief justice. 

The Eighteenth United States Con¬ 
gress had adjourned from December 
31. 1823. to January* 3. 1824, and be¬ 
fore adjournment had confirmed the 
nomination of Nicholas Biddle and 
others to be bank directors (of the 
United States banks). 

Samuel Stevens was Governor of 


McKEON WHIRLED HIS MAN OFF 
HIS FEET AND STUMBLED 
BACKWARD JUST IN TIME TO 
ESCAPE THE RIPPING STAB OF 
PAULO’S KNIFE, AS THE BAN- 
DIT CREPT FROM BEHIND. 


ing and ingenuous, sat opposite on 
a fruit cake. 


of them all. rang false. The three 
pairs of eyes had ©bme to rest on Mc¬ 
Keon. fixed and luminous with ex¬ 
pectancy*. The prospector had a dis¬ 
tinct feeling of suspense, of hidden 
significance, of suppressed excitement. 
McKeon’s Insult had not drawn a 
spark from them, fired with Injustice 
as they* had pretended to be. 

McKeon laid his pipe beside him 
and rested his huge hands on his 
knees. The speaker met Uis gaze 
squarely. 

“If .lt is further permitted,” he went, 
on rapidly, "we would ask to know 
how much of the various sums you 
collect you keep for yourself. We 
believe—possibly one-flfth* That is 
a guess, eh? So bo it. But we are 
sure you have taken on this trip some 
fifty pesos that will remain In your 
pocket. . . . Fifty* peso*. Are we 
right, senor?" 

McKeon’s shoulders straightened 
with a jerk. He got slowly to his 
feet, hfs face darkening like a 
shadowed cliff. Under knotted brows 
the lights glinted. His Jong, spare 
body was stooped forward a little. 

“If this is a Jest, senor—’’ he began, 
with a rumble. But the spokesman 
stopped him.- 

“Your pardon. A moment only*. We 
believe we are right concerning the 
fifty pesos. And if we are, then we 
also believe you will be interested in 
a small matter which will mean not 
fifty, but fifty thousand pesos. . . . 
Fifty thousand pesos, senor.” 

There was a silence in the jolting 
car. Outside, the blatting of the ex¬ 
haust buffeted noisily among -the 
rocks. The three by the door stood 
tense, their gaze fixed upon McKeon. 
The big conductor stared back, sway¬ 
ing a little. 

“Fifty thousand!’ echoed the 
heavy-jawed man, purring on the 
words. “That shall be your share, 
senor. We swear it. Observe. We 
have watched. We have seen the 
senor. He collects the fares. Good. 
Forty*, maybe fifty, he keeps for him¬ 
self. Good. We admire. And we 
say—here is * a man who can collect 
fifty pesos for himself—let us hope 
he will help us to collect a fortune. 
If we are right, he shall have his 
| share!” 

I McKeon had drawn back a short 
\ step, still staring. The heel of his 


English, speaking thickly. “And y’ 
thought, because 1 was plugging 

away at my* own little graft-” 

“Pardon——” 

“I would say—what exactly do you 
desire me to do?*’ 

“You can make it much easier for 
us, that is all. Join us. and all we 
must do is to transship at Buena¬ 
ventura. You shall also come on the 
steamer, quite safely to escape. . . . 
This should suit vour taste, senor, of 
the fifty pesos." 

“Oh. I shall come on the steamer?" 
repeated McKeon. quietly. “Shall 


fourth man standing in the coach 
doorway, weapon leveled, and the 
startled, bobbing faces of the pas¬ 
sengers inside. 

“That is Jose." explained the leader, 
smiling. “He accompanies your engi-’ 
neer down the road some little dis¬ 
tance. Far enough so that none shall 
witness what direction we take. You 
understand? Meanwhile—we have 
oub knapsacks outside, and they are 
empty and spacious enough to hold 
ail our fortune. See how foolish you 
were’, senor. It Would have been so 
much easier had you Joined us. Now. 
simply, we shall have- to reach the 
coast by walking, as you recom¬ 
mended. And as to you-” 

He smiled. 


Andes in the empty quivering sun¬ 
light. By* matching the agility, the 
speed of the two. McKeon kept jus’ 
ahead, battering from side to side 
of the narrow space like a demon un¬ 
chained. 

The leader crujhed his chest with 
one mighty arm, thrusting his thigh 
at every* foothold for a straight 
throw. The mar had a body and 
limbs like iron. Once the twisting 
wrist levered around as McKeon 
slipped, and he felt the sting of the 
gunpowder on his cheek when the 
gun spat again. And it was this 
opponent who must be hustled and 
hurried as a barrier and a guard 
against the prowling, deadly knife 

"Paulo!” gurgled the leader. 

But mostly they fought In silence 
—silence save for the heave and 
wheeze of painful breath, and al¬ 
ways the whimperling moan of the 
little prospector, covering among the 
hide* and watching the glittering 
knife with eyes of helpless horror: 

Again and again that daring blade 
bit to tlie blood. But McKeon. squirm¬ 
ing and dodging, never weakened. Tie 
had striven for the thumb lock since 
the start. work in his huge, bony- 
hand slowly*—slowly, around the 
thick neck. And now, with thumb 
half bitten through, he had it. 

For the tenth time the three living 
went down in a tangle with the body 
on the floor. And this time they did 
not rise. The leader's face was pur¬ 
ple. His Ups writhed, but no sound 
came. McKeon was pressing home 

Paulo half lifted and wiped the 
sweat from his blinded eyes. Bracing, 
he took distance.. 

An upflung foot caught him on the 
side of the jaw. and .with- rattling 
teeth he yelped and folded .back¬ 
ward. 

McKeon worked around until he 
had a knee on the bmad chest of the 


IT was hot. At the side they had I 
glimpses of tawny rock wall and 
boulder-strewn slopes, bare and hid¬ 
eous, quivering In the vivid sun. The 
car swayed and pounded beneath 
them. The laboring of the exhaust, 
thrown .back against the cut, ham¬ 
mered in their ears.- 

“You got good nerve, handling that 
outfit,” remarked. the prospector, 
raising his voice against the racket. 
"Ever had any trouble?” . 

“What trouble would I have?” 

“Oh. I don’t know. They look like 
pretty tough customers—some of 
them.” 

McKeon twitched his shoulders and 
puffed slowly. 

“Ain’t civilized enough yet for that 
kind of trouble. They’s only spig- j 
goties." 

The prospector shivered and smiled. 
"Seems to me I’d put it the other 
way,” he commented. "They’re too 
civilised. They carry knives * • • 

By* the way,” he added, "who owns j 
this liner 

j “Company up at Bogota." 

“Paying-.any dividends?" 
j “Sure. It handles all the.goods that 
go into the province. And It owns 
j the platinum mines.” 
i “How about its passenger busi¬ 
ness?” 

McKeon consulted his ticket pad. 

'Fifteen fare, this trip.” 

"That’s what you might call a fair 
division,” remarked the prospector! 
quizzically*. “You chuck the money up | 
and all that hangs on the bell rope I 
belongs to the company;” 

McKeon only nodded. The pros- | 
pactor gazed his admiration. Thera j 
•was no sw agger, on the other hand, ! 
no hesitation about the tall conduc¬ 
tor's admission. 

“Don’t they kick?’ 

“Who. the company? Why should 
they? They make it pay 30 per cent. 
And what else would they expect? A 
guy’s gotta live. And that blame 
engineer, he’s got to have his rake- 
off.” 

| “What's the wage?” 
j “Ten a week—Mex." 

• “Well—a good many* could manage 
to live on that down here,” said the 
prospector, brightly. 

MeKeon turned a slow glance on 
him. s , . « 

“A good many* ain’t got a youngster 
at school back in ther States they* got to 
plan and save for,” he returned. 

“Oh,” said the prospector, and fell 
j silent, sobered. 


And 

panther. 

He had his long, corded arms 
cradling for the leader's body* when 
something flashed blue in the light 
The Spaniard 


he sprang like a hungry 


\JcKKOX took in the situation de- 
1 * liberately*. lie nodded and 
^backed away f,roni the end of the re¬ 
volver, hands still up. leaving the 
narrow passage between himself and 
his captor. The car had lumbered 
to a stop under the pressure of hand 
brakes. 

“It appears, senor. that you were 
right,” he said resignedly. "Truly I 
did not believe that you could be so 
swift with a pistol.** 

The leader was immensely grati¬ 
fied. His smile widened upon his 
teeth. 

“Ah—you must not think that in 
your country alone is practiced tlie 
art. We also have the tilck of It. 
. . . Tito." he added, aside, “tie me 
up that little fowl who flutters there 
among the hides—we will be gentle 
with him. And. Paula—do the same 
by our friend of the fifty pesos here, 
while I keep him contented." 

Tito stepped obediently* from the 
platform through the doorway. The 
loader, unthinking in his vanity, al¬ 
lowed him to step past the end of 
the revolver. 


and darted forward, 
held the long barrel jammed against 
his middle. McKeon checked in full 
career, with the muzzle pressing into 
his flesh, and his hands stayed. 

The two others liad drawn knives. 
At mere sight of the naked blades 
the poor little prospector doubled up 
with a squeal of terror and collapsed 
among the stacks of hide*. 

The leader smiled. - 

“It is a pity you are not supplied 
with arms, senor.” he purred throatlly. 
“You are sudden. Jose—” he called. 
“To i'our post! Unloose the engine. 


TT was worthwhile to watch McKeon 
x in pursuit of his profession. Tall, 
raw-boned, hard-eyed and bearded, 
he towered like a giant among the 
natives. Money he took and money* 
ho returned—sometimes. Tickets he 
punched and distributed, to some. 
But always without argument, Imper¬ 
turbable, deliberate. 

Shrill protests fell to silence before 
the slow glance. Expostulate hands 
ceased to gesture at the shift of those j 
big shoulders. There were few who i 
grumbled after he had dealt with 
them. He proceeded by* a masterful j 
system of his own, did McKeon, based i 
on his knowledge of the people. And | 
the men who might have made dlffi- ! 
culty, recognized residents of the val¬ 
ley*. had no cause to do so. 

Only once was the transaction brisk 
enough to interrupt the chatter and 
hum of talk through the car. 

At the end section nearest the door 
sat four men in rough mountain garb, 
hardy* citizens, who had cumbered the 
aisle with their knapsacks. 

“This is freight, senores,” an¬ 
nounced McKeon, calmly. And he pro¬ 
ceeded to fix a price on the knap¬ 
sacks. 

One of the group, a thick, heavy- 
jawed individual, built like a weight-' 
lifter, objected vigorously, giving Mc¬ 
Keon eye for eye, as if testing him. 
“Are you. then, sole owner of this 
road?” he demanded. “Must all give 
money as you ask? And what If we 
we will not pay?” 

McKeon gathered the bell rope 
casually in his hand. “The senores 
are at liberty to walk down with their 
burdens,” he answered. “I am told 
the walking is excellent and” very 
good for the health.” 

The senores subsided and paid, mur¬ 
muring one to the other. 

When McKeon returned, to the mid¬ 
dle platform the prospector was wait¬ 
ing' for him with a gold piece. Mc¬ 
Keon took the money and returned 
him the proper change on his tare.' 
But he did not take the trouble to 
punch a ticket The prospector noted 
that detaii with a whimsical smile. 

“Pretty profitable business,” he ob¬ 
served. 

“So-so," returned McKeon, undis¬ 
turbed. “I’ve seen it better.” 

The trgin had jolted over the break 
of the plateau, winding down through 
natural gorges of the descent toward 
the coast. The locomotive went 
plunging and holding like a stubborn 
little mule with Its ears laid back 
and its feet braced for bumps. Mc¬ 
Keon whirled the wheel on the primi¬ 
tive hand brakes to'lighten its task 
and* passed into the rear car. 

The stranger followed him unin¬ 
vited. Them, amid piles' of mi seel- 


Testing Airplanes. 

THE propellers of airplanes ipust 
possess extraordinary* strength, 
for their speed tends to disrupt, 
them. In a test run. with the pro-4 
tellers made of wood, which had^ 
been dried to the lowest possible 
moisture content, .or “bone dry.” the 
ends of the blades actually exuded 
sap. forced out by the centrifugal 
action. 

Some air machine engines run at 
1.700 revolutions a minute. An en¬ 
gine of that power should use a nine- 
foot six-inch propeller, and the speed 
of the blade ends would be in th*- 
neighborhood of six hundred miles an 
hour. 

A good many* thousands of pounds 
of pressure per square Inch are gen¬ 
erated by* such speed, and propellers 
have been known to split at the cen 
ter and fly* apart. Even the smalles 
lack of balance between the two 
blades is a very* serious matter, since 
the pull of one must counterbalance 
that of the other. In addition, there 
is the gyroscope force that tend- 


extent of his political vision and 
prognostication. “Old Hickory” was 
already* held high in the esteem of 
the masses. 

Of the six newspapers published 
then in Washington the Daily Na¬ 
tional Intelligencer was the only one 
issued or. New* Year day. The editor 
offered the “compliments which be¬ 
long to the occasion of the recur¬ 
rence of the first day of the New* 
Year to our numerous,readers”; and 
hfc announced that the mansion of the 
President would be open to the re- % 
ceptlon of the visits of his friends. 

Then follows the announcement -of 
New Year balls—one to be given “at 
the lodgeroom, Virginia , avenue. 6 
p.m,, tickets to be had at Mr. Bully’s 
and of Dr. Clark, in the navy yard, 
and one at the WashIngton_Assembly 
Hall, “to be illuminated * with $00 
flights; music by the entire Marine 
Band. Tickets at all hook stores. 


qqered McKeon 


WHEN McKEON RETURNED TO THE MIDDLE PLATFORM THE PROSPECTOR WAS WAITING 
, . FOR HIM WITH ~A GOLD PIECE. 





